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St. Sabiour’s, Southwark. 








(From a Correspondent.) 

On removing the houses on the western 
side of High-street, in the borough of 
Southwark, in order to make the ap- 
proaches to the new London Bridge, 
two ancient chapels, belonging to the 
fine old church of St. Saviour, are ex- 
posed to view. These chapels form the 
subject of the accompanying sketch. 
The church of St. Saviour is on the 
plan of a cathedral, having a nave and 
side aisles, transepts, and choir with 
side aisles, besides the additional cha- 
pels—the one dedicated to Our Lady, 
and a smaller one at the east end, called 
The Bishop’s, from its containing the 
tomb of Bishop Andrews. 

The chapels at the east end are in a 
ruinous condition, and used as recepta- 
cles for planks, lumber, &c. The tomb 
of the bishop is boarded off; and, with 
some difficulty, and through much dust, 
IT clumbered over the partition. It is 
an altar tomb, with a recumbent figure 
of the bishop, in his scarlet robes, as 
Prelate of the Order of the Garter. He 
wears a black cap, and a small ruff—a 
book held in his right hand lies on his 
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breast. He died in 1626, aged 71.* 
Here also is a monument to the well- 
known Abraham Newland. In the cha- 
pel of Our Lady is a grave-stone of a 

ishop tn pontificalibus, supposed to 
have been for the celebrated f illiam of 
Wykeham, bishop of Lincoln, who was 
buried in this church. He was the most 
renowned architect of his day, and not 
only founded New College, Oxford, and 
St. Mary’s, Winchester, but also raised 
the stately pile of Windsor Castle. In 
this churchyard lay the bones of Mas- 
singer, the poet; but no stone marks 
the spot ;—obscure in his life, the pa- 
rish register records, with melancholy 
brevity, his interment, “ March 20, 1639, 
buried, Philip Massinger, A sTRANGER !”’ 
Not so with Gower, the early English 

oet, to whom is a handsome monument 
in the north aisle. A fillet set with roses 


* On turning to Moss and Nightingale’s ‘‘ His- 
tory ard Autiquities of the Parochial Church of 
St. Saviour, Southwark,” we find that the 
Bishop's Tomb was repaired in 1703, end again 
in 1810: at the latter period in the manner des- 
cribed by our correspondent. if we mistake 
not, the remains of the Bishop and the monu- 
ment itself have been removed.— Ed. M. 
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is bound round the head of the recum- 
bent figure of the bard, and his head 
reposes on three of his works—“ Vox 
Clamantis,’? “ Speculum Meditantis,’”’ 
and “ Confessio Amantis.’’* 

I must not omit to record the virtues 
of one Susanna Barford, whose eulogy 
is immortalized in the following pithy 
and exquisite verse— 

*« Such grace the King of Kings bestowed upon 


her, 
«* That now she lives with him a Maid of Honor.” 
James SYLVESTER. 


VISIT TO ST. PATRICK’S ‘CA- 
THEDRAL, DUBLIN. — DEAN 
SWIFT. 

(For the Mirror.) 

In Sir Walter Scott’s life of this eminent 

character, celebrated equally for his ta- 

lents and eccentricities, (when relating 
the Doctor’s appointment as Dean of 

St. Patrick’s,) Re observes, that ‘ the 

name of that cathedral has since become 

a classical sound, because connected 

with his memory.’? During a late resi- 

dence of many months in Dublin, I was 
neither a reluctant nor unfrequent visiter 
of that interesting spot. The edifice 
itself has but slender claims to admira- 
tion; and whether regarded as to its 
external appearance, or internal appoint- 
ments, is scarcely worthy of the Irish 
The dingy state of the 
hangings, and dirty appearance of every 
thing around (though partially relieved 
by the banners, swords, and helmets of 
the Knights of St. Patrick,) contrast 
strongly with the cleanliness of English 
cathedrals. But here, how reluctantly 
soever, I must reverse the picture. Pa- 
triotism must give way to truth ; and in 
pursuing the parallel farther, I must ad- 
mit, that if deficient in the particulars 

I have mentioned, in other and much 

more important respects, St. Patrick’s 

manifests a decided superiority. The 
service is performed in a style of mag- 
nificence only excelled at our musical 
festivals. One of the finest and most 
powerful organs in the united kingdom, 
under the skilful control of a masterly 
performer, sends forth its tones of 
mingled grandeur and sweetness; and 
the choir is maintained on a scale of 
efficiency, which those who have been 
present will bear me out in the asser- 
tion, is utterly unknown in the cathe- 
drals of this country. Who that ever 
listened to the astonishing powers of the 
lamented Spray, will not promptly ac- 
cede to this remark? And who that 

* Foran engraving and description of Gower's 
Monument, and a few descriptive particulars of 


the venerable church of St. Saviour, see Mirror, 
vol xiii pp 225. 
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visits Ireland does not hear of him from 
every mouth, in terms equally expressive 
of admiration of his transcendent ta- 
lents, and regret for his irreparable 
loss? * True the choir has suffered 
much by his removal ; but in the mellow 
notes and brilliant shake of Smith, the 
powerful voice of Frank Robinson, and 
the clear, deep tones of his brother, 
not to mention Jager, Buggan, Ma- 
grath, &c. sufficient yet remains to ren- 
der St. Patrick’s a centre of general 
attraction. Full service is performed 
only on Sunday, at three o’clock; and 
I never failed to make one of its crowded 
congregation. Before the commence- 
ment of service, it is a common practice 
to stroll along the aisles, gazing at the 
monuments. Among these, which are 
but little remarkable either for number 
or importance, there is no one which so 
much attracts the general observation, 
as that of Dean Swift. The inscription 
is in gold letters on a black ground ; and 
as it is not quite correctly given in Scott, 
I shall insert it here :— 
Hic depositum est corpus 
Jonathan Swift, S.T, D. 
Hujus Ecclesie Cattiedralis 
Decani, 
Ubi sevi Indignatio 
Jiterius 
Cor lacerare uequit. 
bi Viator 
Et unitare, si potetis, 
Strenuum pro virili 
Libertatis Viudicatorem: 
Obiit 19° Die Mensis OctoLris 
A.D, 1745. Auno AEtatis 7s¥. 
* The following tribute to his memory has 
heen erected in the cathedral. From its intrinsic 
leg: of position, as well as the hoveur- 
able testimony it bears to the feelings which 
prompted its erection, I shall be easily pardoned 
its introduction here :— 
To the Memory 





of 
John Spray, Mus. Doc. 
yho 


Ww 
For a period of thirty years 
discharged the duties- 

0) 


Vicar Choral 
Tn both the Cathedrals 


of the 
Trish Metropolis. 
This Tribute 
is erected at the expense of 


riends, 
Whose estimation of his virtues in private, 
and of his qualities in social life, 
was commensurate with their admiration 
of his talents as a musician, 
and his 
transcendent powers as a vocalist. 
e one 
He was indebted for the highest honorary degree 
iv his profession ; 
To the other, 
For the character he acquired and maintaite'|, 
that of the 
First Tenor Singer in the Empire. 
Doctor Spray died on the 
2ist day of January, 1827, 
in the sixtieth year of 
his age. 
This tablet is white marble, surmounted by a 
bust of the deecased, having on one sie a lyre, 
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Above is a bust of Swift, contained in 
a circular recess, round the margin of 
which is inscribed, “ This bust is the 
gift of S. T. Faulkener, Esq.’’ Below 
this are his arms, bearing the following 
motto: “ Cum muagnis vixisse.”” 

On the next pillar to this is a tablet, 
which I regarded with equal curiosity, 
from the romantic and mysterious con- 
nexion, of the person to whose memory 
it is erected, with Dr. Swift. It is sur- 
mounted by a skull, and bears the fol- 
lowing inscription ; which as it is little 
known to the English reader, will be 
perused with interest :— 

“ Underneath lie interred the mortal 
fremains of Mrs. Hester Johnson ; better 
known to the world by the name of 
Stella; under which she is celebrated 
in the writings of Dr. Jonathan Swift, 
Dean of this cathedral. 

« She was a person of extraordinary 
endowments and accomplisments,* in 
body, mind, and behaviour; justly ad- 
mired and respected by all who knew 
her, on account of her many eminent 
virtues, as well as for her great natural 
and acquired perfections. 

“‘ She dyed January the 27th, 1727-8, 
in the 46th year of her age ; and by her 
will bequeathed one thousand gg 
towards the support of a chaplain to 
the hospital founded in this city by 
Doctor Steevens.’’ 

Of this extraordinary person, (who to 
use the language of Scott) “ purchased 
by a life of ee hopes, and dis- 
appointed affection, a poetical immor- 
tulity under the name of Stella,’’ a few 

yarticulars may not be uninteresting. 
t was during his second residence at 
Moore Park, the seat of Sir William 
Temple, that Dr. Swift became ac- 
quainted with Hester Johnson; who, 
with her mother and sister, was many 
years an inmate. He was then at the 
age of thirty, and she thirteen ; and on 
him devolved the task of her instruction 
in writing, and other common rudiments 
of education ; but notwithstanding the 
style of encomium in which the epitaph 
speaks of her ‘‘ extraordinary endow- 
ments and accomplishments, ” and “‘ great 
natural and acquired perfections,”’ there 
is pretty good evidence of her deficiency 
on many of the most ordinary points of 
information. This relation of instructor 
and pupil continued four years ; and it 
is not to be wondered at, if the confi- 


anthems, &c.; and on the other a funeral urn. 
Spray was an Englishman; and Smith and most 
of the choir were collected from English Cathe- 
drals; which doubtless they would not have 
quilted, had their talents been properly appre- 
Ciated and encouraged. 
* Thus spelt in the oviginal. 
X 2 
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dential habits it induced, should have 
given rise to feelings of a more tender 
character. In fact an attachment sprung 
up; which though it continued till the 
lady’s death, (a period of more than 
thirty years) never passed beyond Pla- 
tonic bounds. On the death of Sir 
William Temple, Swift went to Ireland 
with Lord Berkeley ; and two years 
afterwards, settled at his living in La- 
racor; where, at his invitation, he was 
soon joined by Stella, (now a full-grown 
beautiful girl) accompanied by a friend, 
Mrs. Dingley. To avoid misconception, 
they lived in separate houses, and never 
met but in the presence of a third per- 
son. When Swift was appointed Dean 
of St. Patrick’s, Stella and her compa- 
nion returned also to Dublin. Her tran- 
quility, however, was after some years 
isturbed, by the arrival of Miss Van- 
homrigh, styled Vanessa by the Dean, 
to whom she became attached during a 
visit, which he had recently paid to 
England. To the tender of her affec- 
tions which she made to the doctor, he 
replied only with offers of friendship. 
Stella was seriously affected by her 
rival’s appearance in Dublin; and to 
gs her apprehensions, and save her 
eclining health, Swift consented to go 
through the ceremony of marriage, pro- 
vided it should be kept secret, and that 
they should never live together... With 
these hard conditions they were married 
in the Deanery Garden, by the Bisho: 
of Clogher, in 17)6. It is right to add, 
that this marriage is on some hands de- 
nied altogether ; but the reader may see 
the arguments on both sides, in the life 
by Scott, who gives his suffrage to the 
affirmative side of the question. 
Vanessa, who was ignorant of this 
event, retired to Marley Abbey, Cel- 
bridge, where the Dean paid her occa- 
sional visits. ‘ This ubbey,’? says 
Scott, ‘¢ is built much in the form of a 
real cloister. An aged man showed 
the grounds to my correspondent. He 
remembered the unfortunate Vanessa 
well; and showed her favourite seat, 
still called Vanessa’s Bower ; where she 
used often to sit with the Dean. The 
bower commanded a view of. the Liffey, 
which had a romantic effect ; and there 
was a small cascade that murmured at 
some distance. During the past year I 
repeatedly visited this ante the resi- 
dence of my lamented friend, Jeremiah 
Houghton, Esq., from Yorkshire. He 
was, of course, particular in showing 
me the bower, and other spots, conse- 
crated by their connexion with the ro- 
mantic story we are tracing. The scenery 
about the winding river, with the trees 
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overhanging its glossy bosom, is cer- 
tainly beautiful.’? The “ cascade ”’ al- 
luded to, is more ’properly a wear or 
dam, of considerable breadth,. but small 
height, constructed for the convenience 
of the neighbouring mills. In this se- 
questered retreat Vanessa continued for 
some years to nourish her hopeless pas- 
sion; to which she at last fell a victim, 
unable to survive the discovery of Swilt’s 
marriage with Stella. The acquaintance 
of the two latter was maintained in the 
same guarded manner till the lady’s 
death, about five years after her rival’s. 
I have yet another relic of the Dean, 
an inscription which he placed on the 
tomb of a servant :— 
Here lieth tne 
Body of Alexandre. 
Mc Gee, servant to 
Dr. Swift, Dean of 
St Patrick's. 
His Gratefu!l 
Master caused 
this Monumeat 
to be erected in 
memory of his Dis- 
cretion, Fidelity, 
and Diligence, 
in that humble 
station. 
Ob. Mar 24, 172-2-1, 
Etat 29. 


This’ is copied from a tablet behind 
one of the doors of the cathedral; and 
is a pleasing memorial, as a testimony 
of the proper sense entertained by the 
master, of the good offices of a faithful 
servant. N. R. 


CITY WARDS. 
(To the Editor of the Mirror.) 


In No. 452 of the Mirror, there is an 
article by P. T. W. on the Origin of 
the Names of the City Wards. Thinking 
that the following must have escaped 
his notice, I have been induced to send 
them. J.G. B. 
Aldgate Ward takes its name from the 
eastern gate of the city, anciently called 
Ealdgate. The principal streets in this 
ward are Aldgate High-Street, Leaden- 
hall-street, as far as Lime-street ; Fen- 
church-street, as far as Fishmonger’s- 
alley, inclusive ; Jewry-street and Crut- 
ched Friars, as far as Seething-lane; 
Shoemaker-row and Bevis Marks, to 
Camomile-street; St. Mary-Axe and 
Lime-street, as far as Cullum-street. 
The Wards of Farringdon Within 
and Without, were anciently but one 
ward under one alderman, who obtained 
the possession of it either by inheritance 
or purchase. It received its name (ac- 
cording to Thornton’s History and Sur- 
vey of London and Westminster,) trom 
William Farrendon, citizen and gold- 
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smith, who purchased the aldermanry in 
1279 ; under whomand his son, Nicholas, 
itremained for many years, and ever after 
retained their names. This ward, how- 
ever was of such considerable extent, 
that in the year 1395, it was divided into 
two, viz. Farringdon Within, and Far- 
ringdon Without. 

N.B. P. 7. WW. has not mentioned 
the Ward of Aldgate at all, and in his 
account of the Ward of Farringdon, he 
has mentioned William Farringdon for 
Farrendon, 


DAYBREAK. 
(For the Mirror.) 
O sweEETLY sings the nightingale, 
And fresh the breezes play, 
The Day Star’s beam 
On Avon's stream, 
Foretells the rising day. 


Fair Cambria’s lovely mountains, 
And Severn’s rapid sea, 
In glory bright 
Refiect the light 
That rises o’er the Lea. 


And clouds of brilliant hue, 
Succeed the morning grey, 
The golden sun, 
His race to run, 
Is on his glorious way. 


The woody verdant groves, 
The sunny water’s spray, 
The breathing gale, 
The spreading sail, 
All tell of Rising Day. 


O use thy moments well, 
For short thy time must be, 
Life glides away, 
Swift comes the day, 
No Sun shall rise for thee. Ww. 


She Movelist, 


THE LORD OF LITTLEFENCE 3 OR, 
“6 WITTE WINNETH THE WARRE.”’ 


(For the Mirror.) 


“ Srt ye down here awhile, sir,’’ said 
the honest country lad who acted cice- 
rone to a traveller viewing the ruins of 
an ancient fortalice, “and I will, to the 
best of my knowledge, tell you the story 
of Winwar Castle, and the reason of 
its name. 

““ You see—or some years ago, sir, 
you might have seen, for time weareth 
away even stone letters—an inscription 
above the great gate, and beneath every 
one of the windows, which said, ‘ Witte 
winneth the warre,’ heing, as I sup- 
pose, of the same meaning with that 
scripture which says, ‘ The race is not 
always to the swift, nor the battle to the 


























strong ;? or, as you may interpret it 
after you have heard my story, craft 
overcometh strength. Well then, there 
lived in this castle, so long ago as the 
days of the old knights, a great baron, 
whu, for power, and men, and money, 
beat them all. On account of his great 
strength, and the surety wherewith he 
slew his enemies in battle, he was called 
William of the Ironhand. One day he 
made a great feast, in the hall of this 
very castle; and getting, in his wassail, 
proud and boastful, all unlike a Christian 
man, he swore so great was his power, 
that he feared neither men nor spirits, 
and as for the possessions of his neigh- 
bour, the Lord of Littlefence, he meant 
next day to make himself master of 
them, without striking a blow. Now, 
Georgie of the Greenwood—so was his 
neighbour called— being one of those 
good-natured, careless men, who, living 
without a dread of danger, are wholly 
unprepared for it, and being moreover 
upon very friendly terms with Ironhand, 
did not care to put himself to much 
trouble and expense in fortifying his 
house and grounds, especially as he had 
little idea of sustaining an attack from 
the very quarter whence, in time of 
need, he expected the readiest aid.— 
Hearing therefore, for he was one of the 
baron’s guests that night, his good friend 
Ironhand thus discover the secret pur- 
poses of his soul, in the ¢ruth with 
which wine is said to inspire men’s 
tongues, he quaked so greatly with fear, 
that he shook the very settle upon which 
he sat. Georgie of the Greenwood was, 
in fact, a thoughtless, timorous man, 
who loved a sylvan life—never made war 
but upon wild animals proper for the 
chase, and knew that Littlefence had 
neither wall nor ditch capable of barring 
his premises from the intrusion of dog 
or cat; therefore, alarmed he was, 
yet whilst Ironhand was loudly swearing 
his ruin, he durst not proffer a word, 
good or bad, lest the drunken baron 
should be tempted to put him to death ; 
but calling aside a trusty friend, and one 
who was also extremely dear to Iron- 
hand, he conjured Sir Wilfred to speak 
on the morrow with Lord William, and 
dissuade him from prosecuting his evil 
designs, at least for a few days. Green- 
wood then, hastening from the castle of 
his quondam ally, rushed home, as if 
pursued by a dozen demons. Next day, 
as the Lord of Littlefence stood beside 
the workmen whom he had hastily col- 
lected, encouraging them to hollow 
trenches, throw up ramparts and breast- 
works, and rear walls and barricadoes, 
yet expecting every moment to behold 
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the advance of Ironhand and his formida- 
ble bands, Sir Wilfred galloped up, and 
delivered to him a message from the 
baron to this effect: He greeted the 
Lord of Littlefence most ‘heartily, and 
was grieved from his soul for what he 
had said when overcome with wine ; 
but, nevertheless, as a leal knight, feel- 
ing that his honour was concerned where 
he had passed his word, he could not 
do otherwise than keep it, and gave the 
proprietor of Littlefence three good 
weeks in which to prepare it for his 
assault, bidding him in the meanwhile, 
‘ God speed.’ 

“The unfortunate owner of a fine, 
but neglected demesne, employed the 
respite thus awarded, aided by the in- 
struction of Sir Wilfred and other mili- 
tary friends, to the best advantage; so 
that when Ironhand, at the expiration 
of his time, led a strong company to the 
attack of his friend’s place, he began 
much to doubt the success of his under- 
taking, should its garrison at all com- 
pete, with the now solid defences where- 
with it was environed. No opposition, 
however, was offered him from battle- 
ments and towers, which seemed utterly 
unguarded and desolate; and deeming 
that they were so, because their de- 
fenders feared to trust anything so un- 
stable as new masonry, he dreaded to 
enter the place, lest an ambuscade— 
against which he knew strength would 
little avail—should pick him and his men 
clean off, in a manner equally inglorious 
and unsatisfactory. He hesitated; but 
his men-at-arms, perceiving his per- 
plexity, clamorously desired him to pro- 
ceed; wherefore, the redoubtable Iron- 
hand entered the habitation of his friend, 
and found it desolate !—-nor this alone ; 
wall after wall had been run up in a 
manner so ingenious, as to form narrow 
passages wherein it was impossible for 
two to walk abreast. Ironhand and his 
men traversed them in search of the in- 
mates of the house, but were quickly dis- 
persed, and lost as in a labyrinth. More- 
over, the furniture was all gone ; so that 
there was nothing to reward the disap- 
pointed depredators for their pains.— 
Then did Ironhand desperately rage at 
the manner in which he had been be- 
guiled; and dispatching half his party 
to scour the country in search of the 
Lord of Littlefence, who could not he 
conceived have travelled far, he remained 
with the other division, to keep and clear 
the valuable prize he had taken, accord- 
ing to his intention, without striking a 
blow. Butno sooner had this force de- 
parted, than a larger, in the pay of 
Littlefence, rushed from the thick woods 
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n rear of the mansion ; and overcoming, 

though with terrible slaughter, those 
who possessed the house, made them- 
selves masters of it, and of the person 
of the baron. 

“¢¢ Whither are you conducting me ?’ 
said he to the stout band of yeomen, 
who had bound him upon a horse, which 
they led in the direction of his castle. 
© To our master, and to your’s, my lord 
baron,’ replied the leader ; ‘know you 
not that when you came out against the 
castle of our chief, he returned the com- 
munca by going straight to your own ? 

here, please God, he now bears su- 
pane sway ;—wherefore, see, proud 

oaster, that you vaunt no more of a 
strength which is no match against cun- 
ning |? 

“ This news was, indeed, true. Iron- 
hand fancying, from the inertness, igno- 
rance, and carelessness of his neighbour, 
that he should obtain over him and his 
possessions a victory as rapid as easy, 
had, instead of levying succours from 
powerful chieftains with whom he was 
in alliance, left his own place, in bring- 
ing a force against Littlefence, almost 
unprotected, little dreaming of the craft 
which would deprive him of it for ever ! 
Of this Greenwood had been fully ap- 
prized by his ally, Sir Wilfred, who, 
shocked at the ungenerous proceeding 
of Ironhand, was resolved to afford every 
possible assistance to his intended victim. 

“ As a victor, Greenwood was gene- 
rous, merely banishing the treacherous 
baron, when he might have struck off 
his head; but, as he had gained by stra- 
tagem this castle of Ironhand’s, he had 
inscribed upon its gates and windows 
the legend, ‘ Witte winneth the Warre :’ 
so that it hath been called ever since, 
Winneth War, or Vinwar Castle—and 
proves, even unto this day, that cunning 
is the strength of the weak, and that the 
strong man may, in the pride of his 
power, be brought to naught by a very 
little craftiness. And this, sir, is the 
whole legend, and real true history, of 
the ruined place before you.”’ 

M. L. B. 


Retrospective Gleanings. 





TRACTS, PAMPHLETS, &c. RELATING TO 
ROYAL CITY ENTERTAINMENTS. 


(For the Mirror.) 


“ The Passage of our most sovereign 
Lady, Queen Elizabeth, through the 
City of London to Westminster, the day 
before her Coronation.’’? London, 1438. 
4to. This contains an account of all 


the pageants erected to adorn the pro- 
cession, with verses and orations. 

It was from the top of the corner 
house, Chancery Lane, Fleet Street, that 
several cherubim flew down and pre- 
sented the queen with a crown of laurels 
and gold, together with some verses, 
when she was going into the city upon 
a visit to Sir Thomas Gresham. 

“ The King’s (James I.) royal and 
magnificent entertainment in his passage 
through the citie of London, in March, 
1603. London, 4to. The six triumphal 
arches were designed by Stephen Harri- 
son, joiner and architect.”’ The speeches 
é&c. were compiled and written by Ben 
Jonson, and were reprinted among his 
works, vol. iii. page 203. 

“ The whole magnificent entertuin- 
ment given to King James and Queen 
Anne, his wife, and Henry Frederick, 
the prince, upon the day of his ma- 
jesty’s triumphal passage (from the 
Tower) through his honourable _citie 
and chamber of London, being the 15 
of March, 1603, as well by the English 
as by the strangers, with the speeches 
and songs delivered in the several pa- 
geants, and those speeches that before 
were published in Latin, now newly set 
forth in English, by Thomas Dekker.’ 
London, 1604. 4to. 

“ Civitatis Amor. The City’s Love. 
An Entertainment by water, at Chelsea 
and Whitehall, at the joyful receiving 
of that illustrious Hope of Great Bri- 
tain, the high and mighty Charles, to 
be created Prince of Wales, Duke of 
Cornwall, Earl of Chester, &c.’’ Lon- 
don, 1616. 

“ Ovatio Carolina. The Triumph of 
King Charles ; or, the triumphant man- 
ner and order of receiving his majesty 
into his City of London, Thursday, 25th 
November, a. p. 1641, upon his return 
safe and happy from Scotland; with 
Master Recorder’s speech to his ma- 
jesty, and his majesty’s most gracious 
answer.’ London, 1641. 4to. 

“ The Entertainment of his most 
excellent majesty, Charles I. in his 
passage through the City of London to 
his Coronation ; containing an exact ac- 
count of the whole solemnity. The 
triumphal arches and cavalcade, deli- 
neated in sculpture, the speeches and ' 
impresses illustrated from antiquity. To 
these are added, a brief narrative of his 
majesty’s solemn coronation ; with his 
magnificent proceeding and royal feast 
in Westminster Hall.’’ By John Ogilby. 
London, 1661. : 

“ Aqua Triumphalis ; being a rela- 
tion of the Honourable the City of Lon- 
don entertaining their sacred majesttes 
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upon the River Thames, and welcoming 
them from Hampton Court to White- 
hall, expressed and set forth in several 
shews and pageants, the 23rd day of 
August, 1662. Engraved by John Ta- 
tham, gent.’? London, 1662, folio. 

“ London’s Anniversary Festival, per- 
formed on Monday, October 29, 1688, 
tor the entertainment of the Right Ho- 
nourable Sir John Chapman, knight, 
Lord Mayor of the City of London ; 
being their great year of Jubilee; with 
a panegyric upon the restoring of the 
Charter, and a Sonnet provided for the 
entertainment of the King.”? London, 
1688. 4to. PRs W. 


REPORT RELATING TO THE CITY FEAST 
GIVEN TO THEIR MAJESTIES, IN THE 
year 1761. 


(For the Mirror.) 


Tae following is extracted from the 
“Report of the Committee appointed by 
the Common Council, to provide the 
entertainment :’? 

“In the preparations for the intended 
feast, your Committee omitted no ex- 
pense that might serve to improve its 
splendour, elegance, or accommodation ; 
whilst, on the other hand, they re- 
trenched every charge that was not cal- 
culated to that end, however warranted 
by former precedents. Their Majesties 
having expressed their royal inclinations 
to see the procession of the Lord Mayor 
to Guildhall, the Committee obtained 
Mr. Barclay’s house, in Cheapside, for 
that purpose, where proper refreshments 
were provided, and every care taken to 
accommodate their Majesties with a full 
view of the whole cavalcade. 

“ The Great Hall and adjoining apart- 
ments were decorated and furnished with 
as much taste and magnificence as the 
shortness of the time for preparation, 
and the nature of a temporary service, 
would permit ; the hustings, where their 
Majesties dined, and the new Council 
Chamber, to which they retired both 
before and after dinner, being spread 
with Turkey carpets, and the rest of 
the floors over which their Majesties 
were to pass with blue cloth; and the 
whole illuminated with nearly three 
thousand wax-tapers, in chandeliers, 
lustres, girandoles, and sconces. 

“A select band of music, consisting 
of fifty of the best hands, placed on a 
superb gallery, erected on purpose at 
the lower end of the Hall, entertained 
their Majesties with a concert during 
the time of dinner, under the direction 
of a gentleman celebrated for his great 
musical talents ; whilst four other galle- 
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ries (all covered with crimson, and orna- 
mented with festoons) exhibited to their 
Majesties a most brilliant appearance of 
life of the principal citizens of both 
sexes. 

“Their Majesties’ table was. served 
with a new set of rich plate, purchased 
on the occasion, and covered with all the 
delicacies which the season could. fur- 
nish, or expense procure, and prepared 
by the best hands. 

“ A proportionable care was taken of 
the several other tables provided for the 
foreign ambassadors and ministers; the 
lords and gentlemen of his Majesty’s 
most honourable privy council ; the lord 
chancellor and judges; the lords and 
ladies in waiting; the lord mayor, .al- 
dermen, sheriffs, and common council ; 
and many others, both of the nobility 
and gentry ; the whole number of guests 
within the Hall, including the gulleries, 
being upwards of twelve hundred ; and 
that of the gentlemen pensioners, yeo- 
men of the guards, and servants attend- 
ant upon their Majesties and the Royal 
Family, and who were entertained at 
places provided in the neighbourhood, 
amounting to seven hundred and twenty- 
nine.”’ 

The particulars of the expenditure, 
with the bill of fare, &c. were attached 
to the report; and may likewise be seen 
in Pennant’s London—“ The city pro- 
cession (says Brayley) was on this occa- 
sion distinguished by a most unusual 
display of magnificence and pageantry, 
in which the different companies strove 
to excel in splendour. The banquet was 
conducted with great order; and the 
tables were profusely spread with every 
delicacy that the season could furnish, 
or expense procure.”’ 


siotes of a BRMcader. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
(Just published.) 

Tuts number (86) is altogether of im- 
portant and striking character. The 
papers on the Decline of Science in 
England—the Bank of England —the 
Greek Question—and France, especially 
merit this distinction. There is, too, a 
delightful paper o1 Southey’s Life of 
John Bunyan, and a review of Mr. 
Lyell’s new work on Geology. Of 
course we can only seize a few points 
interesting to the general reader : 

Decline of Science in England. 

« After a brief sketch of the honours 
which have been conferred by princes 
on those illustrious men, by whose la- 
bours the temple of modern science has 
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been reared, in which enumeration Eng- 
land holds a very subordinate place, the 
reviewer continues: Her liberality to 
Newton.is the only striking instance 
which we have been able to record, be- 
cause it is the only one in which the 
honour of a title was combined with an 
adequate pecuniary reward. Sir W. 
Herschel, indeed, was made a Hano- 
verian knight, and Sir Humphry Davy a 
baronet; but the comforts which these 
distinguished men enjoyed, and the sta- 
tions which they occupied in society, 
were neither derived from the sovereign 
nor from the nation. No monument has 
been reared to their memory, and no 
honours have descended to their fami- 
lies. Nor are these the only instances 
of national ingratitude. The inventive 
genius of Wollaston, and the talents and 
literature of Young, have passed like a 
meteor from our sight. No title of 
honour has illustrated their name, and 
no tribute of affection has been pro- 
nounced over their grave. He who 
buckled on the weak arm of man a 
ig of gigantic energy ; who taught 

is species to triumph over the inertia 
of matter, and to withstand the fury of 
the elements; who multiplied the re- 
sources of the state, and poured into the 
treasury the spring tide of its wealth— 
the immortal Watt. was neither acknow- 
ledged by his sovereign, nor honoured 
by his ministers, nor embalmed among 
the heroes and sages of his country. 

“ There is not at this moment, within 
the British isles, a single philosopher, 
however eminent have been his services, 
who bears the lowest title that is given 
to the lowest benefactor of the nation, 
or to the humblest servant of the crown! 

“There is not a single philosopher 
who enjoys a pension, or an allowance, 
or a sinecure, capable of sup orting him 
and his family in the hum fest circum- 
stances ! 

“There is not a single philosopher 
who enjoys the favour of his sovereign 
or the friendship of his ministers ! 

‘¢ Mr. Dalton, the most distinguished 
chemist in Britain, and the man who has 
gre to chemistry her numerical laws, 

as been allowed to spend the flower of 
his days in the drudgery of teaching the 
elements of mathematics at Manchester, 
and has never been honoured by a single 
mark of national gratitude. Mr. Ivory, 
the first mathematician in Engtand, after 
exhausting the vigour of his life as a 
mathematical teacher at Marlow, has 
retired, as his humblest colleague would 
have done, on a superannuation, and has 
been allowed to spend his latter years 
in comparative poverty and obscurity. 
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“ When the eldest and the most illus- 
trious of our sages have been thus neg- 
lected, need: we inquire into the condi- 
tion of those younger men who are 
destined to succeed them? . Need we 
ask what mark of respect has‘ been:con- 
ferred upon Brown, the first botanist of 
the age ; on Herschel, the morning star 
of our science; on Babbage, the inventor 
of a machine which seems to be actuated 
with almost intellectual power ; on Ka- 
ter, Barlow, Christie, and South,* who 
have extended the boundaries of physical 

i ; on Th » Henry, and Fa- 
raday, who have shone in the field of 
chemical discovery; or on Murdoch and 
Henry Bell, who first introduced into 
actual use the two greatest practical in- 
ventions of modern times? Of the two 
last, it hus been the fortune of Mr. Mur- 
doch to rise to wealth and consideration 
in the field of commercial enterprise ; 
but Henry Bell has been preserved from 
starvation only by the private contribu- 
tions of his fellow citizens, 

“‘ Were not the detail likely to prove 
tedious, we might unfold to our readers 
a series of grievances of the most afflict- 





ing kind. We might point out English 
inventions rejected at home and adopt- 
ed abroad. We might adduce the cases 


of ingenious men, who, when denied pub- 
lic aid, have exhausted upon their inven- 
tions their private resources, and termi- 
nated their days in poverty, or in prison. 
We might bewail those melancholy ex- 
amples where youthful enthusiasm has 
been chilled by the apathy of power, and 
where disappointed hope has turned the 
luxuriance of genius into the wild shoots 
of mental alienation. Every day indeed 
we meet with the victims of our patent 
laws, that fraudulent lottery, which gives 
its blanks to genius, and its prizes to 
knaves—which robs the poor inventor of 
the wealth which he has either earned 
or borrowed, and transfers it to the purse 
of the attorney-general and the keeper 
of the great seal of England.’’ 


It is to be hoped that something wilt 
be done to wipe away this national ob- 
loguy. A popes contemporary has 
suggested the reward of science and 
literature by honours of an especial or- 
der. The “ Royal’? Institution, we per- 
ceive, is rallying in its newly-featured 
journal ; but great-names are, it is to be 
feared, the mock suns of human great- 
ness. 


The Bank and the Treasury. 


‘“‘ For the trouble taken in receiving 


* We are happy to observe that, since the 
first part of this article was printed off, the ho- 
nour of knighthood bas been conferred on Mr. 
South, Note to a subsequent page. 
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the taxes, paying the interest of the 
public debt, and conducting the various 
other pecuniary transactions of the ex- 
chequer, the. bank. now receives a per 
centage, or commission, which amounts 
annually to, about, 260,000/.; to which 
must be added, the profit derived. from 
the use of a floating. balance due to the 
public, never less in amount than four 
millions sterling. This balance, em- 
ployed in discounting mercantile bills at 
the rate of four per cent. yields a revenue 
of 160,0002. per annum, -which being 
added to the commission of 260,000/. 
gives a total of 420,000/. as the profit 
which the proprietors of bank stock de- 
rive every year from the connexion sub- 
sisting between that establishment and 
the treasury.’’ 
Neagara. 

“ The fall of Niagara is an instance of 
the power running water may exercise 
in altering the features of a country. It 
is calculated that, by the sap and fall of 
the hard limestone rock, over which the 
river is precipitated into a softer shale 
formation beneath, the cataract retro- 
grades towards Lake Erie at the rate of 
fifty yards in forty years. The distance 
already travelled by it, from the lower 
opening of the narrow gorge it has evi- 
dently cut by this process, is seven miles, 
and the remaining distance to be per- 
formed, before it reaches Lake Erie, is 
twenty-five. Had the limestone plat- 
form been less extensive, this enormous 
basin might have been already drained, 
as it must ultimately be, when the fall 
has receded to its margin, its average 
depth being far less than the height of 
the cataract.’? 


Immense Rafts on the Mississippi. 

“« One of the most interesting features 
of this river is the enormous rafts of 
drilt timber it floats towards the sea, 
occasionally depositing them for a time, 
together with vast beds of mud and gra- 
vel, in some of its deserted channels. 
One of these rafts is described by Darby, 
in 1816, as ten miles in length, about 
two hundred and twenty yards wide, and 
eight feet deep. It is continually in- 
creasing by the addition of fresh drift- 
wood, and rises and falls with the water 
on which it floats—evidently waiting 
only an extraordinary flood to bear it off 
into the gulf of Mexico, where far greater 
deposits of the same kind are in progress 
at the extremity of the delta. 

_ “ Opposite the opening of the Missis- 
sippi large rafts of drift timber are met 
with, matted into a network, many yards 
in thickness, and stretching over hun- 
dreds of square leagues. They after- 


wards become covered with a fine mud, 
on which other'layers of trees are’depo- 
sited the year ensuing, until numerous 
alternations of earthy ‘and ‘tegetable 
matter are accumulated. The geologist 
will recognise in this relation of ‘Darby 
the type of the formation ‘of thé ‘aiicient 
lignites and coal-fields.’”” 


Devastations of the Ocean. 


“Proofs of the great power of the 
waves of the sea in removing masses of 
rock of enormous weight, are found in 
the Shetland isles, which are both bat- 
tered by the waves of the Atlantic, and 
ground down by a strong current. A 
block of nine feet by six, and four feet 
thick, is described by Dr. Hibbert as 
having been, in the winter of 1818, hur- 
ried up an acclivity to a distance of one 
hundred and fifty feet, with many other 
equally striking facts of the same nature. 
Indeed, the erosive force acting’on the 
western coasts of Britain and Ireland is 
far more powerful than that which at- 
tacks the other side; though the coast 
being composed of harder rocks, the 
degradation is perhaps not so rapid. 
The remarkable ragged sea-line of the 
western isles, the Shetlands, Orkneys, 
and the west coast of Scotland and Ire- 
land, as well as of Norway, is no doubt 
chiefly attributable to their exposure to 
the violence of the westerly swell of the 
Atlantic, and the equally powerful north- 
west current that sets directly against 
them. Hence these coasts are worn to 
a mere skeleton, the hardest rocks offer- 
ing the longest resistance, and project- 
ing in bluff capes and islands, or clusters 
of needle-shaped rocks, the last shreds 
of masses once continuous. Even these 
appear, from the observations of Dr. 
I Mert, to suffer perceptible degrada- 
tion by almost every storm. Wz. learn 
from the same source that lightning co- 
operates on this coast with the violence 
of the ocean in shattering solid rocks, 
and heaping them in piles of enormous 
fragments both on dry land and beneath 
the water. 

“In the isle of Sheppey fifty acres of 
land, from sixty to pr feet above the 
sea, have been swept away within the 
last twenty years. The church of Min- 
ster, now near the coast, is said to have 
been in the middle of the island only 
fifty years ago ; and it is computed that, 
at the present rate of destruction, the 
whole of the island will be annihilated in 
another half century! The tradition 
that the Goodwin Sands were once the 
estates of Earl Goodwin, points, no 
doubt, to the former existence of an 
island or extension of the coast in that 
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direction, which, like Sheppey, has been 
washed away; and the idea of the former 
union of England with France gains an 
appearance of probability from the proofs 
of rapid degradation still occurring on 
our coasts, collected by Mr. Lyell.— 
The French side of the channel is equally 
corroded by the violence of the great 
tidal current which flows up this passage 
in the manner of a vast river.’’ 


Icebergs. 


“ Icebergs are probably active instru- 
ments in the transportation of gravel 
and rocks, from the mountainous shores 
against which they form in high latitudes, 
to the bottom of the distant seas where 
the ice is dissolved. ‘ Scoresby counted 
five hundred icebergs in latitude 69 deg. 
and 70 deg. north. Many contained 
strata of earth and stone, or were loaded 
with beds of rock of great thickness.’ 
Such ice islands, before they are melted, 
have been known to drift from Baffin’s 
Bay to the Azores, and from the South 
Pole to the neighbourhood of the Cape.’’ 


Volcanoes. 


“‘ The number of principal volcanoes 
known to be occasionally in eruption is 
upwards of two hundred ; but thousands 
ot mountains of similar form and struc- 
ture, and bearing the marks of (geolo- 
gically speaking) exceedingly recent ac- 
tivity, are scattered around and between 
them, the fires of which, though to all 
appearance slumbering, are likely in 
many instances to break forth again, 
since nothing can be more common than 
the renewal of eruptions from volcanic 
hills which had never been in activity 
within the range of traditon. The sub- 
terranean fire is observed to shift its out- 
ward development capriciously from one 
point to another, occasionally returning 
again to its earlier vents, according to 
circumstances, with some of which we 
are probably not yet acquainted, but 
wide seem chiefly to consist in the ac- 
cumulation both of congealed lava and 
ejected fragments, by which every ha- 
bitual vent tends continually to block up 
its channels of discharge.’? 


We entreat the reader not to content 
himself with these extracts from the 
paper on Lyell’s Geology, but to turn to 
the Review, read it, and judge for him- 
self. In matter and manner, the article 
to which we have alluded can scarcely 
be surpassed: at least such is the im- 
pression it has left on ourselves. 

We reluctantly break off here; but 
hope next week to proceed, pencil-in- 
hand, for the gratification of all who de- 
light in the pursuit of knowledge. 
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NAPOLEON’s CHAIR. 

Wuen the late Mr. Huskisson was in 
office, he was ‘presented with the chair 
which the exiled emperor usually sat'in 
during his dismal sojourn at Longwood. 
This relic Mr. -Huskisson appeared to 
set a great value on, and a place was ap- 
propriated for it-in his library. He had 
a small brass plate affixed to the chair, 
on which were engraved the following 
lines from Byron’s Ode to Napoleon :— 

Nor till thy fall could mortals guess, 

Aumbition’s dess than nothingness. 

Atlas. 





SHERIDAN’S “ DUENNA.”’ 

THERE is an anecdote connected with 
the first appearance of the Duenna, 
which the press has not hitherto told. 
The last rehearsal but one was just over. 
when Sheridan said to Linley, as they 
quitted the boards—“ Sir, I admire all 
your music, except the friars’ glee, 
‘ This bottle’s the sun of our table.’ I 
can’t sing, but if I could, it would not 
be such a tune as yours, under the cir- 
cumstances in which those reverend and 
good-living fathers are placed.’? ‘* My 
dear friend,’’ said Linley, «* why did you 
not mention your objection before ? it is 
now too late for alteration. The opera 
comes out to-morrow night.” ‘ Not 
too late at all,’’ replied Sheridan, “ im- 
bibe a little inspiration from a flask of 
your best Burgundy, and the task will 
e done.’”’ In walking home from the 
theatre, a new air struck the com- 
poser ; he .reduced it to score on his 
return, sent the parts early to the sing- 
ers, and in the morning it was tried at 
the last rehearsal with the new arrange- 
ment. Sheridan heard it with evident 
pleasure — “ My dear Sir,’’ said he, 
* that is the very tune I had in my mind 
when I wrote the words; but unfortu- 
nately, my musical education was too 
meagre to allow of my reducing it to 
crotchets and quavers. Be assured, Sir, 
it will grind ;’? meaning that it would 
be so popular as to get on to the barrel- 
organs in the streets. And he was pro- 
phetic—it was encored at night, and 
was soon heard in every corner of Lon- 
don.— Spectator Newspaper. 


Hine Arts. 


FRIENDSHIP’S OFFERING FOR 1830. 


WE have received a dozen India proofs 
of the embellishments of this beautiful 
Annual, which from its commencement, 
has maintained a character for pictorial 
merit of high order. Among the pre- 
sent collection, (for each set of the 
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« Annual ’’ prints is a little gallery,) we 
feel disposed to a ag St. Mark’s 
Place, Venice, by E. I. Roberts, from 
Mr. Prout’s spirited pencil: the Moun- 
tain Torrent, exquisitely engraved by 
E. Goodall, and painted by W. Purser ; 
every point flashes with romantic beauty: 
Adelaide, a \ife-breathing picture of 
loveliness and delicacy: Poesie, by W. 
Finden, from Carlo Dolci: and a pair 
of Indian scenes— the Maid of Rajast- 
hau, and the Halt of the Caravan, with 
all the warmth and sunset glow of the 
clime. These six are admirable, and 
the remaining half dozen are of nearly 
equal excellence. 

A few cuts of “ The Comic Offer- 
ing’’ accompany these plates. The ob- 
ject of this work is to provide our fair 
countrywomen with ‘ hterary mirth,’’ 
so as to rid society of the blues alto. 
gether. We like the design: the cuts 
are light, sketchy, and pleasant enough. 

By the way, few things are pleasanter 
than to join three or four tender-aged 
females in a good laugh. They have 
almost uniformly a nice perception of 
the humorous, and a ready relish for 
the ludicrous. The other evening at 
Drury Lane Theatre it did our hearts 
good to hear the female number of a 
party in an alto laugh at Liston’s drol- 
eries in a broad farce. We laughed 
too, again and again, although we had 
almost yawned at the same drollery an 
evening or two before without the lady- 
accompaniment. 


The Selector; 
AND 
LITERARY NOTICES OF 
NEW IVORKS. 


ACKERMANN’S FORGET-ME-NOT FOR 





WE are unable to wait for the regular 
appearance of this elegant volume— 
usually first in the field—but must give 
the reader a foretaste of the humorous 
portion of its contents : 
The Haunted Hogshead—a Yankee 
Legend. 

“ You don’t live to Boston, then, do 
you? No; I calculate you are from 
the old country, though you speak Eng- 
lish almost as well as Ido. Now, I’m 
a Kentucky man, and my father was to 
Big-bone Creek, in old Kentuck, where 
he could lather every man in the state ; 
but I could lick my father. Well, when 
I first came to Boston, I guess, I was a 
spry, active, young fellow, and cruel tall 
for my age; for it’s a pretty considera- 
ble long time ago, I calculate. So first 


Sy 
ity] 


I goes to look out for Uncle Ben—you’ve 
heard of him and his brown mar, I 
reckon—and J finds Uncle Ben at Major 
Hickory’s Universal Transatlantic Hotel, 
by Charles Bay, in East Boston, taking 
a grain of mighty fine elegant sangaree, 
with Judge Dodge and President Pink- 
ney the Rowdey, that built the powerful 
large log mansion-house in Dog’s Mi- 
sery, in the salt-marshes out beyond 
Corlear’s Hook, in New York. I was 
always a leetle bit of a favourite with 
Uncle Ben, and so he says to me— 
‘ Jonathan W.’ says he—for he calls me 
Jonathan W. for short—‘ I'll tell you 
what it is,’ says Uncle Ben ; ‘ you come 
out mighty bright this morning, I motion 
that you take a drop of whisky-toddy 
or so.’ ‘Qh yes, Uncle Ben,’ says I; 
‘I should admire to have a grain, if it’s 
handsom.’ _‘ Considerably superb,’ says 
he; ‘it’s of the first grade, I guess ; for 
Major Hickory keeps wonderfully lovely 
liquors; and I can tell you a genuine 
good story about them, such as, I guess, 
you never heard before, since you was 
raised.’ And then he up and told such 
a tale, that the helps all crowded round 
him to hear it, and swore it was better 
than a sermon—so it was. And as you’re 
a strannger from the old country, and 
seem a right-slick-away sort of a chap, 
without a bit of the gentleman about 
you, and are so mighty inquisitéve after 
odd stories, why I don’t mind telling it 
to the ’squire myself; and you may de- 

end upon it that it’s as true and genu- 
zne as 1f you had heard it from Uncle 
Ben himself, or July White, his old 
woolly-headed nigger. You must know, 
then, that the Universal Transatlantic 
Hotel was built an awful long time 
before I was raised ; though my Uncle 
Ben remembered a powerful grand 
wood-house that stood there before it, 
which was called the Independent Star 
of Colombia, kept by Jacobus Van Soak, 
who came to Boston from the old, an- 
cient, veteran Datch settlers of New 
York. It was some time after fall in 
the year 77, that a mighty fierce squall 
of wind blew down some of the wall of 
the house where the cellar was, quite to 
the very foundation. I reckon that the 
old host was a /eetle bit madded at this— 
he was; though he bit in his breath, 
and thought to drive in some new stakes, 

ut up fresh clap-boards, and soon have 
it all slick and grand again; but, in 30 
doing, as he was taking out the piles un- 
derneath the house, what does he find 
but an awful great big barrel, and a 
cruel heavy one it was, and smelled like 
as if it was a hogshead of ringer 2 
mighty fine old ancient rum. [lll lay 
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you'll never guess how they got it out 
of the cellar, where they found it— 
because they never moved it at all, I cal- 
culate; though some of the helps and 
neighbours pulled and tugged at it like 
natur! But the more they worked, the 
more the barrel wouldn’t move; and my 
Uncle Ben said that mighty strannge 
sounds came out of it, just as if it didn’t 
like to be disturbed and brought into 
the light; and that it swore at the helps 
and niggers in English and Spanish, 
Low German and High Dutch. At 
last, old Van Soak began, to be a /eetle 
bit afeard, and was for covering it up 
again where he found it, till my Uncle 
Ben vowed it shouldn’t be buried with- 
out his having a drop out of it; for he 
was a bold, active man, that cared for 
nothing, and loved a grain of rum, or 
sangaree, or whisky-toddy, or crank, or 
any other fogmatic, to his heart, he did. 
So down in the cellar he sets himself, 
drives a spigot into the barrel, and draws 
him a glass of such mighty fine elegant 
rum, as was never seen before in all Bos- 
ton. ‘Handsom! considerably hand- 
som! mighty smart rum, I guess,’ says 
my Uncle Ben, as he turned it down; 
‘ mild as mother’s milk, and bright as a 
flash of lightning! By the pipe of St. 
Nicholas, I must have another grain!’ 
So he filled him another glass ; and then 
Jacobus plucked up heart, and he took 
a grain or two, and the helps and by- 
standers did the same; and they all 
swore it was superbly astonishing rum, 
and as old as the Kaatskill mountains, 
or the days of Wouter Van Twiller, the 
first Dutch Governor of New York.— 
Well, I calculate that they might at last 
be a /eetle bit staggered, for the rum 
ran down like water, and they drank 
about, thinking you see, that all the 
strength was gone ; and as they were in 
the dark cellar, they never knew that 
the day was progressing powerfully fast 
towards night; for now the barrel was 
quiet again, and they began to be mighty 
merry together. But the night came 
on cruel smart and dark, I reckon, with 
a pretty terrible loud storm; and so 
they all thought it best to keep under 
shelter, and orpostalls where such good 
stuff was to had free, gratis, for 
nothing, into the bargain. Nobody 
knows now what time it was, when they 
heard a mighty fierce knocking on the 
top of the barrel, and presently a hoarse 
voice from the inside cried out, ‘ Yo ho, 
there, brothers ! open the hatchway and 
let me out !’—which made them all 
start, I calculate,. and sent Van Soak 
reeling into a dark corner of the cellar, 
considerably out of his wits with fright 
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and stout old rum. ‘Don’t open the 
hogshead,’ cried the helps and neigh- 
bours, in mighty great fear; ‘it’s the 
devil!’ ‘ Potstausend !’ says my Uncle 
Ben—for you must know that he’s a 
roistering High-German—‘you’re a 
cowardly crew,’ says he, ‘that good 
liquor’s thrown away upon.’ ‘ Thun- 
der and storm!’ called out the voice 
again from the barrel, ‘ why the Henker 
don’t you unship the hatches? Am I 
to stay here these hundred years?’ 
‘Stille! mein Herr!’ says my Uncle 
Ben, says he, without being in the least 
bit afeared, only a /eetle madded and 
wondered he was; ‘behave yourself 
handsom, and don’t be in such ‘a pretty 
particular considerable hurry. I'll tell 
you what it is, before you come out, I 
should like to make an enguerry of you. 
Who are you? where were you raised ? 
how have you got along in the world? 
and when did you come here? Tell 
me all this speedé/y, or I shall decline 
off letting you out, [ calculate. ‘ Open 
the hogshead, brother!’ said the man 
in the tub, says he, ‘and you shall know 
all, and a pretty considerable sight more, 
and I'll take mighty good care of you 
for ever, because you’re an awful smart, 
right-slick-away sort of a fellow, and 
not like the cowardly land-lubbers that 
have been sucking away my rum with 
you.’ *Hole mich der Teufel!’ said 
my Uncle Ben, ‘ but this is a real 
rig’lar Yankee spark, a tarnation stout 
blade, who knows what a bold man 
should be; and so by the Henker’s 
horns, I’Jl let him out at once.’ So, do 
you see, Uncle Ben made no more ado 
but broke in the head of the barrel; 
and what with the storm out of doors, 
and the laughing and swearing in the 
cask, a mighty elegant noise there was 
while he did it, I: promise you; but at 
last there came up out of the hogshead 
a short, thick-set, truculent, suilor- 
looking fellow, dressed in the old an- 
cient way, with dirty slops, tarnished 
gold-laced hat, and blue, stiff-skirted 
coat, fastened up to his throat with a 
mighty sight of el buttons, Spanish 
steel pistols in a buffalo belt, and a 
swingeing cutlass by his side. He look- 
ed one of the genune privateer, bull- 
dog-bred, and his broad, swelled face, 
where it was not red with rage, or the 
good rum, was black, or purple, marked, 
I reckon, with a pretty considerable 
many scars, and his eyes were almost 
starting out of his head. If the helps 
und neighbours were afeard before, they 
were now astounded outright, and ’spe- 
cially so when the strannge sailor got 
out of his hegshead, and began to ley 
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about him with a fist as hard and as big 
as a twelve-pounder cannon-shot, crying 
like a bull-frog in a swamp—‘ Now I 
shall clear out! A plague upon ye all 
for a crew of cowardly, canting, lubberly 
knaves! I might have been sucked dry, 
and staid in the barre] for ever, if your 
comrade had borne no stouter a heart 
than you did.’ Well, I guess, that by 
knocking down the helps and the neigh- 
bours he soon made a clear ship; and 
then, striding up to my Uncle Ben, who 
warn’t not at all afeard, but was langh- 
ing at the fun, he says to him, says he, 
¢ As for you, brother, you’re a man after 
my own kidney, so give us your fin, and 
we'll be sworn friends, I warrant me.’ 
But as soon as ke held out his hand, 
Uncle Ben thought he saw in it the 
mark of a red horse-shoe, like a brand 
upon a nigger, which some do say was 
the very stamp that the devil put upon 
Captain Kidd, when they shook hands 
after burying the treasure at Boston, 
before he was hanged. ‘ Hagel!’ says 
my Uncle Ben, says he, ‘ what’s that in 
your right hand, my friend?’ ‘ What’s 
that to you?’ said the old sailor. ‘We 
mariners get many a broad and deep 
red scar, without talking about, or mark- 
ing them; but then we get the heavy 
red gold, and broad pieces along with 
them, and that’s a tarnation smart plas- 
ter, I calculate.’ ‘Then,’ says my 
Uncle Ben again, says he, ‘may I make 
an enguerry of you? Where were you 
raised ? and who’s your Boss ?? ‘Oh!’ 
says the sailor, ‘I was born at Nan- 
tucket, and Cape Cod, and all along 
shore there, as the nigger said ; and for 
the captain I belong to, why he’s the 
chief of all the fierce and daring hearts 
which have been in the world ever since 
time began.’ ‘ And pray, where’s your 
plunder ?’? says my Uncle Ben to the 
strannge sailor; ‘and how long have 
you been in that hogshead?’ ‘Over 
long, I can tell you, brother ; I thought 
T was never going to come out, I calcu- 
late. As for my plunder, I reckon I 
don’t show every body my locker; but 
you’re a bold fellow enough, and only 
give me your paw to close the barguin, 
and I'll fill your pouch with dollars for 
life. I’ve a stout ship, and comrades 
ready for sea, and there’s plunder every 
where for lads of the knife and pistol, I 
reckon; though the pomacimet Lord 
Bellamont does watch them so closely.’ 
‘Lord who ?? says Uncle Ben, a /eetle 
bit madded and wondered. ‘ Why, Lord 
Bellamont, to be sure,’ answered the 
strannge sailor, ‘the English governor 
of New England, and admiral of the 
seas about it, under King William the 


Third.’ ¢ Governor and admiral in your 
Teeth !? says my Uncle Ben again; for 
now his pluck was up, and there warn’t 
no daunting him then; ‘ what have we 
to do with the old country, your kings, 
or your governors? ‘This is the free 
city of Boston, in the independent 
United States of America, and the 
second year of liberty, seventy-seven, I 
reckon. And as for your William the 
Third, I guess he was dead long before 
I was raised, and 1’m no cockerell. V’ll 
tell you what it is, now, my smart fellow, 
you’ve got pretty considerably drunk in 
that rum cask, if you’ve been there ever 
since them old ancient days; and, to 
speak my mind plain, you’re either the 
devil or Captain Kidd. But I’d have 
you to know I’m not to be scared by a 
face of clay, if you were both; for I’m 
an old Kentuck Rowdey, of Town-Fork 
by the Elkhorn; my breed’s half a 
horse and half an alligator, with a cross 
of the earthquake! You can’t poke 
your fun at me, I calculate! and so, 
here goes upon you for a villain, any 
way!’ My Uncle Ben’s pluck was 
now all up, for pretty considerably 
madded he was, and could bite in his 
breath no longer ; so he flew upon the 
strannge sailor, and walked into him 
like a flash of lightning into a goose- 
berry bush—like a mighty, smart, actéve 
man as he was. Hold ot his collar laid 
my Uncle Ben, and I reckon they did 
stoutly struggle together for a farnation 
long time, till at last the mariner’s coat 
gave way, and showed that about his 
neck there was a halter, as if he had 
been only fresh cut down from the gib- 
bet! Then my Uncle Ben did start 
back a pace or two, when the other 
let fly at him with a pretty considerable 
hard blow, and so laid him right slick 
sprawling along upon the ground.— 
Uncle Ben said he never could guess 
how long they all laid there ; but when 
they came to, they found themselves all 
stretched out like dead men by the nig- 
gers of the house, with a staved rum 
cask standing beside them. But now— 
mark you this well—on one of the head- 
boards of the barre] was wrote, « W. K. 
The Vulture, 1701,’ which was agreed 
by all to stand for William Kidd, the 
pirate. And July White, Uncle Ben’s 
woolly-headed old nigger, said he was 
once a loblolly boy on board that very 
ship, when she was a sort of pickaroon- 
ing privateer. Her crew told him that 
she sailed from the old country the very 
same year marked on the cask, when 
Kidd was hanged at’ Execution Dock, 
and that they brought his body over to 
be near the treasure that he buried ; 
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and as every body knows that Kidd was 
tied up twice, why, perhaps he never 
died at all, but was kept alive in that 
mighty elegant rum cask, till my Uncle 
Ben let him out again, to walk about 
New York and Boston, round Charles 
Bay and Cape Cod, the Old Sow and 
Pigs, Hellegat, and the Hen and Chick- 
ens. There was a fat little Dutch par- 
son, who used to think that this story 
was only a mighty smart fable, because 
nobody could remember seeing the pirate 
besides Uncle Ben ; and he would some- 
times say, too, that they were all knocked 
down by the rum, and not by the cap- 
tain, though he never told Uncle Ben 
80, I calculate ; for he always stuck to it 
handsomly, and wonld‘nt ’bate a word of 
it for nobody. When Uncle Ben had 
finished, he says—‘ Jonathan W.’ says 
he, I’ll tell you what it is: I'll take it as 
a genuie favour if you’ll pay Major 
Hickory for the sangaree and the toddy, 
and we'll be quits another day.’ And 
so I paid for it every cent; but would 
you believe it? though I’ve asked for it 
a matter of twenty times, and more than 
that, Uncle Ben never gave me back the 
trifle that he borrowed of me, from that 
time to this !? ”’ ‘ 


THE PAINTER PUZZLED. 
“ Draw, sir! ”"—OLD Piay. 
© Well, something must be done for May, 
‘The time is drawing nigh, 
To figure in the Catalogue, 
And woo the public eye. 
Something 1 must invent and paint ; 
But, oh! my wit is not 
Like one of those kind substantives 
That answer Who? and What? 
Oh, for some happy hit! to throw 
The gazer in a trance: 
But posé ‘a—there I am posed, 
As people say in France. 
In vain I sit and strive to think, 
I find my head, alack ! 
Painfally empty, still, just like 
A bottle—on the rack. 
In vain I task my barren brain 
Some new idea to catch, 
Aud tease my hair—ideas are shy 
Of ‘coming to the scratch.’ 
In vain J stare upon the air, 
No mental visions dawn ; 
A blank my canvass still remains, 
Aud worse—a blank undrawn ; 
And ‘aching void’ that mars my rest 
With one eternal hint, 
For, like the little goblin page, 
It still keeps crying ‘ Tint!’ 
But what to tint? Ay, there's the rub 
That plegues me all the while, 
As, Selkirk like, I sit without 
A subject for my ile. 
«Invention’s seventh heaven’ the Laid 
Has written—bet my case 
Persuaces me that the creature dwel!s 
In quite another place. 
Sniffing the lamp, the ancients thouglit 
Demosthenes must toil ; 
But works of art are works indecd, 
And always ‘ sinell of oil,” 
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Yet painting pictures some folks think 
Is merely play and fun; 

That what is on an easel set 
Must easily be done. 

But, zounds! if they could sit in (his 
Uneasy easy-chair, 

They’d very soon be glad enough 
To cut the camel's hair ! 

Ob! who can tell the pang it is 
To sit as I this day, 

With all my canvass spread, and yct 
Without an inch of way? 

Till, mad at last to find am 
Amongst such empty skullers, 

I feel that I could strike myself— 
But no—Ill ‘ strike my colours.’ " 
oon. 





SPIRIT_OF THE 
Wublic Pournals 


HORRORS OF WITCHCRAFT. 
From the earliest ages of Chris- 
tianity, it is certain that the belief of 
witchcraft existed, and must occasion- 
ally have been employed by strong minds 
as an instrument of terror to the weak ; 
but still the frame of society itself was 
not shaken ; nor, with one exception,* 
does the crime begin to make any figure 
in history till the bull of Innocent VIII. 
in 1414, stirs up the slumbering embers 
into a flame. 

Of the extent of the horrors which 
for two centuries and a half followed, 
our readers, we suspect, have but a very 
imperfect idea. e remember, as in a 
dream, that on this accusation persons 
were occasionally burnt; and one or 
two remarkable relations from our own 
annals, or those of the continent, may 
occur to our recollection. But of the 
extent of these judicial murders, no one 
who has not dabbled a little in the his- 
tory of demonology has any idea. No 
sooner has Innocent placed his commis- 
sion of fire and sword in the hands of 
Sprenger and his brethren, and a regular 
form of process for the trial of this 
offence being laid down in that unpara- 
lelled performance, the Malleus alef- 
carum, which was intended as a theolo- 
gical and juridical commentary on the 
bull, than the race of witches seems at 
on¢e to increase and multiply, till it re- 
plenishes the earth. The original edict 
of persecution was enforced by the suc; 
cessive bulls of the infamous Alexander 
VI., in 1494 (to whom Satan might in- 
deed have addressed the remonstrance 
* et tu Brute !’) of Leo X. in 1521, and 
of Adrian VI. in 1522. Still the only 
effect of these commissions was to ren- 

* The trials at Arras, in 1459. Vide Monstre- 
let’s Chronicle, vol iii p. $4. Ed. Paris: 1572. 

ut these were rather religious prosecutions 
against supposed heretics, and the crime of 


Witchcraft only introduced as aggravating their 
offences, 
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der the evil day more formidable, till at 
last, if we are to believe the testimonies 
of contemporary historians, Europe was 
little better than a large suburb or out- 
work of Pandemonium. One-half of the 
population was either bewitching or 
bewitched. Delrio tells us, in his pre- 
face, that 500 witches were executed in 
Geneva in three months, about the year 
1515. A thousand, says Bartholomzus 
de Spina, were executed in one year in 
the diocese of Como, and they went on 
burning, at the rate of a hundred per 
imnum, for some time after. In Lor- 
raine, from 1580 to 1595, Remigius 
boasts of having burnt 900. In France, 
the multitude of executions about 1520, 
is incredible ; Danzus, in the first part 
of his dialogue concerning witches, calls 
it ‘infinitum pene veneficorum nume- 
rum.’ The well-known sorcerer, Trois 
Echelles, told Charles IX. while he was 
at Poictou, the names of 1,200 of his 
associates. This is according to Meze- 
ray’s more reasonable version of the 
story, for the author of the Journal du 
regre de Henry III, makes the number 
3,000 ; and Bodinus, not satisfied even 
with this allowance, adds a cipher, and 
makes the total return of witches de- 
nounced by Trois Echelles 30,000 ; 
though he does at the same time ex- 
press some doubt as to the correctness 
of this account. 

In Germany, to which indeed the 
bull of Innocent bore particular refe- 
rence, this plague raged to a degree 
almost inconceivable. Ramberg, Pader- 
born, Wurtzburg, and Treves, were its 
chief seats, though for a century and a 
half after the introduction of the trials 
under the commission, no quarter of that 
great empire was free from its baneful 
influence. It would be wearisome and 
revolting to go through the details of 
these atrocities, but ‘ab uno disce omnes.’ 
A catalogue of the executions at Wurtz- 
burg, for the period from 1627, to Feb. 
1629, about two years and two months, 
is penton by Hauber, in the conclusion 
of his third volume of the 4cta et Scripta 
Magica. It is regularly divided into 29 
burnings, and contains the names of 157 
persons, Hauber stating at the. same 
time that the catalogue is not complete. 
It is impossible to peruse this list with- 
out shuddering with horror, The greater 
part of this catalogue consists of old 
women, or foreign travellers, seized, it 
would. appear, as, foreigners, were at 
Paris, during the days of Marat and 
Robespierre: it contains children of 
twelve, eleven, ten,.and nine years of 
age; fourteen vicurs of the cathedral, 
tivo boys of noble families, the two little 


sons (sohnlein) of the senator Stolzen- 
burg, a stranger boy, a blind girl, Gobel 
Babelin, the handsomest girl in Wurtz- 
burg, &c. 

Sanguine placérunt Deos et virgine cesa! 


And yet, frightful as this list of 157 
persons executed in two years appears, 
the number is not (taking the population 
of Wurtzburg into view) so great as in 
the Lindheim process from 1660 to 1664. 
For in that small district, consisting at 
the very utmost of six hundred inha- 
bitants, thirty persons were condemned 
and put to death, making a twentieth 

art of the whole population consumed 
in four years. 

How dreadful are the results to 
which these data lead! If we take 157 
as a fair average of the executions at 
Wurtzburg (and the catalogue itself 
states that the list was by no means 
complete), the amount of executions 
there in the course of the century pre- 
ceding 1628 would be 15,700. We know 
that from 1610 to 1660 was the great 
epoch of the witch trials, and that so 
late as 1749 Maria Renata was executed 
atWurtzburg for witchcraft; and though 
in the interval between 1660 and that 
date, it is to be hoped that the number 
of these horrors had diminished, there 
can be little doubt that several thou- 
sands fal] to be added to the amount 
already stated. If Bamberg, Pader- 
born, Treves, and the other Catholic 
bishoprics, whose zeal was not less ar- 
dent, furnished an equal contingent ; and 
if the Protestants, as we know,”* actually 
vied with them in the extent to which 
these cruelties were carried, the number 
of victims from the date of Innocent’s 
bull to the final extinction of these 
prosecutions, must considerably exceed 
100,000 in Germany.’’ 


English Worthies. 


If we turn to 1651, we find our 
English Jacob Béhme, Pordage, giving 
an account of visions which must have 
been exactly of the same kind, arising 
from an excited state of the brain, with 
the most thorough conviction of their 
reality. His Philadelphian disciples, 
Jane Leade, Thomas Bromley, Hooker, 
Sabberton, and others, were indulged, 
on the first meeting of their society, 
with a vision of unparalleled splendour. 
The princes and powers of the infernal 
‘oon passed in review before them, 
sitting In coaches, surrounded with dark 
clouds, and drawn by a cortege of lions, 
dragons, tigers, and bears: then fol- 

* Christoph von Ranzow,.a nobleman of Hol- 


stein, burnt eighteen at once on one on his 
estates. Westph. Monum, Inedita, Tom. iii, 
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lowed the lower spirits, arranged in 
squadrons, with cats’ ears, claws, twisted 
limbs, &c.; whether they shut their 
eyes, or kept them open, the appear- 
ances were equally distinct; ‘for we 
saw,’ says the master-spirit Pordage, 
‘with the eyes of the mind, not with 
those of the body.’ 


And shapes that come not at a mortal call 

Will vot depart when mortal voices bid. 

Lords of the visionary eye, whose lid 

Unce raised remains aghast, and will not fall. 
Wordsworth’s Dion. 


Thus, while phenomena which ex- 
perience has since shown to be perfectly 
natural, were universally attributed to 
supernatural causes, men had come to 
be on the most familiar footing with spi- 
ritual beings of all kinds. In the close 
of the sixteenth century, Dr. Dee was, 
according to his own account, and we 
verily believe his own conviction, on 
terms of intimacy with most of the 
angels. His brother physician, Dr. 
Richard Napier, a relation of the in- 
ventor of the logarithms, got almost all 
his medical prescriptions from the angel 
Raphael. Elias Ashmole had a MS. 
volume of these receipts, filling about a 
quire and a half of paper.* In fact, one 
would almost suppose that few persons 
at that time condescended to perform a 
cure by naturul means. Witness the 
sympathetic nostrums of Valentine Grea- 
trakes and Sir Kenelm Digby; or the 
case of Arise Evans, reported by Aubrey, 
who ‘ had a fungous nose, and to whom 
it was revealed that the king’s hand 
would cure him, and at the first coming 
of King Charles II. into St. James’s 
Park, he kissed the king’s hand, and 
rubbed his nose with it, which troubled 
the king, but cured him.’ In Aubrey’s 
time, too, the visits of ghosts had become 
so frequent, that they had their exits 
and their entrances without exciting the 
least sensation. Aubrey makes an entry 
in his journal of the appearance of a 
ghost as coolly as a merchant now-a- 
days makes an entry in his ledger.— 
6 Anno 1670. Not far from Cirencester 
was an apparition. Being demanded 
whether good spirit or bad, returned no 
answer, but disappeared, with a curious 
perfume and a melodious twang.’ ”’ 

Foreign Quarterly Review. 


The history of Witchcraft in Scotland 
is still more tragical, but must stand over 
for the present. 


* We cannot belp thinking that the prefixed 
characters which Ashmole interprets, to mean 
Responsum, Raphaclis, seem remarkably to re- 
semble that cabalistic looking initial which in 
medical prescriptions is commonly interpreted 
“* Recipe.” 
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She Gatherer. 


A snapper up of unconsidered trifles. 
SHAKSPEARE. 





LOVE, SWEET LOVE. 
A Dumrnries poet of the last age, thus 
celebrated the charms of his mistress : 
O, honey it is very sweet, 
But sugar it is sweeter, 
And my Jove as far excels sugar 
As sugar does saltpetre. 


‘© aS LAME AS ST. GILES’, CRIPPLE- 
GATE.”’ 

Tue origin of this old saying is derived 
from Saint Giles’s voluntary lameness, 
which perhaps is no bad type of that of 
numerous of his followers, and from 
Cripplegate, in London, where even be- 
fore the Conquest, cripples used to as- 
semble to solicit charity, at that entrance 
of the city. H. B. A. 





DIMENSIONS OF THE NELSON, 120 Guns. 
Lenetu from the figure to the end of 
the tafferail, 241 ft. 6 in. ; length on the 
gun deck, 205 ft. 10 in.; length of the 
keel for tonnage, 190 ft. 10 in. ; breadth 
extreme, 53 ft. 6 in. ; depth in the hold, 
24 ft; burthen, 2,061 tons, 4 cwt. 3 qrs.; 
height from the keel to the tafferail, 
58 ft. 6 in. 
ODD. EPITAPHS. q 
On Teague O’ Brian, in Ballypsoreen 
Churchyard. 

Written by himself a short time before 
his death, with the smoke ot the candle, 
and which he called a “ wicked puce”’ of 
writing. 

Here J at length repose, 

My spirit now at aise is, 

With the tips of my toes 

And the point of my nose, 

Turned up to the roots of the daisies. 








In West Grinstead Churchyard, Sussex. 


Vast strong was I, but yet did die, 
And in my grave asleep [ lie, 

My grave is stoned round about, 
Yet I hope the Lord will find me out. 
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